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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION, HELD AT COLUMBIA, 
MISSOURI, APRIL i AND 2, 1904. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE fourth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation took place at Columbia, Missouri, April i and 
2, 1904. The sessions were held in the Academic Hall of the 
University of Missouri. In the regretted absence of the presi- 
dent, Professor Patrick, the chair was taken by Professor A. R. 
Hill. Not more than two papers, and in some cases only one, 
had been placed upon the programme for any one session ; the 
result was that, for the most part, there was rather general and 
extended discussion, which added greatly to the interest and value 
of the meeting. Besides a considerable attendance of non-mem- 
bers, seventeen members were present, including representatives 
of seven universities and colleges. The hospitality of the Faculty 
of the University of Missouri was most generous and delightfully 
informal ; so that the social purposes of such a gathering of fel- 
low-specialists were successfully reahzed. 

At the business meeting, the question of affiliation with The 
American Philosophical Association was again brought up, but 
after some discussion was laid on the table. The selection of 
time and place for next year's meeting was left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. The following resolution was adopted : " The 
members of The Western Philosophical Association desire to ex- 
press their cordial personal regret at the removal of Professor 
Frank Thilly out of the section represented by the Association, 
and to wish him the greatest success and satisfaction in his new 
field of work. To Dr. Thilly, as one of its founders and most 
active supporters, the Association is under great obligations ; to 
his influence have been in no small measure due the interest of 
its meetings and the spirit of philosophical good-fellowship that 
has characterized them." The following were elected to office 
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for the ensuing year : President, A. Ross Hill, of the University 
of Missouri ; Vice-President, E. L. Hinman, of the University of 
Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur O. Lovejoy, of Wash- 
ington University ; members of the Executive Committee, Frank 
Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, and H. W. Stuart, of the 
University of Iowa. 

Abstracts of the papers presented are appended, in so far as 
the Secretary has been able to secure them. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

1. The Significance of Attitudes in Psychology. By Thad- 
DEUS L. Bolton. 

2. Memory and the Economy of Learning. By Robert 
Morris Ogden. 

One of the first considerations for economy in learning is the 
analysis of types of learners and ways of learning. There are three 
main factors in the fundamental type distinctions : visual, aural, 
and kinsesthetic. One also makes a functional distinction be- 
tween an intellectual and a sensory type. The first is logical 
and objective. This person considers the presentation as it is. 
Only such supplementary ideas £is are requisite to a clear under- 
standing are reproduced. A certain mental inertia characterizes 
this person, in that he has a tendency to persevere along lines of 
thought already formulated. The second is subjective. Sense 
perceptions as such mean much to him. Each furnishes a strong 
motive for reproduction. This person's ideas are concrete rather 
than abstract. 

There are two ways of learning corresponding to these two 
types, a slow and a fast. The first enables the learner to ob- 
serve carefully and reason logically. The second relies more 
on the total effect produced by the close proximity of the sense 
impressions. Increased speed stimulates the attention, which 
becomes a valuable factor in this method of learning. 

In applying these facts in the school room, greater tolerance 
should be shown the quick-learning pupil. It does not follow 
that because he learns quickly he will forget quickly. Individuals 
who are sensory in type and accustomed to a fast method of 
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learning retain more by it than when compelled to learn at a 
slower rate. It is important that pupils should be studied with 
respect to their typical differences and an attempt made to appeal 
to them in accordance with their natural tendencies. It seems 
highly probable that, if taken at an impressionable age, children 
could be taught to overcome tendencies towards extreme inertia 
or automatism and trained to greater skill and efficiency in hand- 
ling their fundamental mental factors. 

[Published in full. Psychological Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 6.] 

3. Spencer's First Principles. By Edgar L. Hinman. 

This paper, prepared for the purpose of opening the general 
discussion on Herbert Spencer's philosophy, divided the teachings 
of the First Principles into three portions : The doctrine of the 
unknowable reality, the metaphysics of force, and the deductive 
interpretation of evolution. The Unknowable was treated as 
having a certain relative justification, inadequate to the establish- 
ment of agnosticism ; but as being in any case irrelevant to the 
genuine work of philosophical synthesis. It may, therefore, be 
disregarded. The theory of Force was regarded as resting upon 
a confusion between a dynamical metaphysic of matter and the 
physical doctrine of the conservation of energy. If consistently 
taken in the former sense, much of truth may be found in the 
doctrine, but no basis is afforded for the naturalism of the system. 
If taken in the latter sense, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
entire system of natural laws and processes can be deduced from 
the persistence of force. The principle of the conservation of 
energy is purely quantitative and determines nothing regarding 
the qualitative form or condition in which its quantitative demands 
shall be met. Regarding the nature of evolution, it was shown 
that Spencer's philosophical synthesis depends essentially upon 
the success of a deductive interpretation derived from the per- 
sistence of force. And since the persistence of force is, in prac- 
tice, generally read naturalistically, this implies an attempt to find 
the meaning of an evolutionary process in the cheapest and poorest 
categories which can be applied. This method of interpretation 
was contrasted with the Aristotelian interpretation in terms of the 
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end or perfect product. It was then urged that Spertcer does not 
succeed in carrying through his naturalistic rendering of evo- 
lution. On the other hand, at every stage in which some new 
element or factor appears in his philosophy, the true source of 
the new factor is to be found, not in the elements which have 
previously been recognized, but rather in a new definition of the 
nature of the Real. In spite of himself, therefore, he is driven 
to a basing of evolution upon what is virtually its goal or most 
perfect expression. His failure to admit this leaves his evolution- 
ary theory a continuous petitio. These points were illustrated by 
an analysis of four important steps in the process of evolution, as 
described by Spencer. 

4. Spencer's Sociological Method. By Charles A. Ellwood. 
However grateful sociologists may be to Spencer for his pio- 
neer work in their field, they are forced to criticize his scientific 
method. Spencer himself characterized his method as " deduc- 
tion fortified by induction " ; but it has been caricatured, perhaps 
not unfairly, as " speculation fortified by illustration." It is cer- 
tain that Spencer made many wrong uses of deduction and in- 
duction in developing his sociological theories. Among the 
more obvious criticisms which might be made upon Spencer's 
sociological method are the following : (i) Spencer adopts the 
' leading-theory ' method of investigation rather than the method 
of multiple working hypotheses. This leads him to select his 
instances to support his theory rather than to build up a theory 
from the facts. In the case of his leading theory of evolution 
it leads him to extremes ; he is anxious, for example, to evolve 
everything from chaos. (2) Spencer's conception of evolution is 
not broad enough to furnish a safe basis for deduction. It is 
too materialistic, for one thing. He also conceives of evolution 
mainly as a linear process. (3) Spencer makes an illegitimate 
use of the evolutionary method in assuming that an account of 
the evolution of things can determine their social and moral 
validity. (4) Spencer's over-emphasis on the evolutionary 
method leads him, on the one hand, to lay too great stress on 
the facts of primitive and barbarous societies ; on the other hand, 
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to neglect the facts of present society. (5) Perhaps to Spencer's 
extreme evolutionism must be ascribed also his failure to use 
definition. He seldom clearly defines his terms. (6) Spencer's 
sociology, despite his assertion to the contrary, rests more upon 
his biology than upon psychology. This results again from his 
materialistic evolutionism. (7) Finally, Spencer may be criti- 
cized for using the organic conception of society in a too realistic 
way. 

5. Ethics and its History. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 

Ethics should not be defined as in any way peculiar and exclu- 
sive, for example, as a ' normative ' science ; ethics is only natural 
science serving life ; it is the study of the conditions of action with 
a view to action. Those who find that, in history, ethics, although 
condescending to use natural science, has never really depended 
on it, read their history falsely, forgetting the conditions under 
which ethical inquiry arises and the demands upon the answer 
that these conditions inevitably make. Thus the inquiry is born 
of life's typical struggle between the old and the new, the formed 
and the unformed, and the rigoristic and hedonistic answer^ of 
duty and pleasure are only abstractions for the interests of the two 
parties to this struggle. Neither duty nor pleasure really answers 
the inquiry, because as an asserted ideal it becomes (i) extra- 
natural, and (2) formal, and because (3) it always has the other 
in opposition, and is accordingly in itself ex parte and apologetic. 
Can an answer to any question come exclusively from either 
party to the conflict that has made the question ? Moreover, to 
argue that in times past and even at the present time either of 
them has often been ethically satisfying, making an adequate 
standard for large classes in human society, may be favorable to 
the case of a ' normative ' ethics, but it commits the serious 
fallacy — so common in historical studies — of confusing a class- 
character with a well-rounded experience, with the true unity 
of experience, which belongs only either to the personal indi- 
vidual or to society as a whole. Class-characters make, not self- 
sufficient wholes of experience, but mere professions, which taken 
all together only divide the labor of maintaining socially, that is. 
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in a magnified, specially differentiated, technically developed fonn, 
the unity of experience comprised in the personal individual. 
Accordingly, history shows ethics independent, only as division 
of labor makes things independent, and it suggests that in social 
life, while the professional moralists, by their controversies, by 
their rigorism, and by their hedonism, may formulate the demands 
that the conditions of ethical inquiry put upon the answer, they do 
not give any adequate answer. The adequate answer, in the 
form of something concrete, uniting both duty and pleasure, can 
come, and in history always has come, only through natural 
science ; socially and historically, history being so different from 
biography, through the profession of natural science ; individu- 
ally and biographically, through science as direct personal ex- 
perience, as personal study of a personally interesting situation. 
Science, as study of the conditions of action manifested in the 
course of action, reveals to the inquirer, not an impossible choice 
of two abstract ideals, but something that is bound to be at once 
dutiful and pleasant, and that is something to do instead of merely 
to seek. 

[To be published in full probably in the American Journal of 
Sociology."] 

6. The Need of a Logic of Conduct. By Henry W. Stuart. 
The negative criticism directed against Intuitionism and Utili- 
tarianism by advocates of the ethical theory of Self-realization 
may be regarded as conclusive. Green bases his ethics upon his 
epistemological metaphysics, and it is from this latter point of 
view, in the main, that he examines the two rival ethical theories 
opposed to his own. Nevertheless, he is at pains to show that 
Utilitarianism not only has a false psychology of motive and can- 
not explain the distinctive features of the moral consciousness as 
we know it, but also that it does not really possess the high de- 
gree of practical usefulness which its authors have claimed for it. 
Accordingly, he feels it incumbent upon him to show that his own 
theory is superior to Utilitarianism in this respect. The chief in- 
terest and value of the theory of Green and his followers lies just 
in this suggestiveness (thus brought to light through constraint 
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of controversial necessity, rather than from the impulse of a clear 
and direct and positive persuasion of its prime importance) in the 
direction of a method of logical procedure for the solution of 
concrete ethical problems. 

It is from this point of view, accordingly, that Green's meta- 
physics must be judged. What is its logical {i. e., methodologi- 
cal) value ? Green holds that belief in the ideal of the Absolute 
Self: (i) furnishes the agent in an ethical situation with an ideal 
of personal perfection, of motive without reference to foreseen con- 
sequences ; and (2) directs his attention to the history of his own 
past morality and that of the race, giving him assurance that 
therein is to be found such approximate delineation of the self- 
realizing Absolute as will serve his present need of guidance in 
detail. Here, obviously, is the metaphysics of the Absolute Self 
put to methodological uses. But, we must urge : (i) The dis- 
tinction of motive and consequences in Green's sense is utterly 
untenable, and with it must be given up also the ideal of a per- 
fectly motivated self as the goal of endeavor ; (2) the resort to 
history must always be taken in the light of the present concrete 
interest, and cannot be made more fruitful of results if taken with 
the presumption that history is a texture into which certain threads 
of absolute meaning have been woven. 

Instead of an ethics in which an Absolutist metaphysics is 
made to serve by way of method, we therefore need a logic of 
conduct. Thus (i) the concept of a self to be realized should be 
interpreted, not as a descriptive ideal, but as, in the last resort, a 
stimulus to a logical procedure constructive of objective inten- 
tions. The conscientious questioning of motives is a symptom 
of the process of reforming the intention or giving it over for 
another ; (2) in place of a resort to history, such as Green con- 
ceives logically possible and useful, there is need of a method 
whereby history (as summarized in institutions and in moral ideals) 
may be drawn upon for suggestions toward modes of conduct 
likely to hold their own as habits in the individual and gain ac- 
ceptance in society. Thus ethics should be neither a system of 
dogmatic morality, avowed or in disguise, nor (as many writers 
are at present demanding) a descriptive (' scientific ') analysis of 
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actual moral judgments. It should be a doctrine of logical 
method, having the same relation to impulse and purpose in the 
practical life as inductive logic has to conjecture in the theoret- 
ical. So likewise will it have its metaphysical implications. 

7. Kant's Antithesis of Criticism and Dogmatism. By A. O. 

LOVEJOY. 

The antithesis that Kant draws between two sharply contrasted 
types of philosophical method is commonly supposed to corre- 
spond to actual historic differences that are both definite and 
important. But the truth is that Kant's ' dogmatic ' predecessors, 
Leibniz and Wolff, had an entirely explicit doctrine as to the 
nature and the scope of valid knowledge a priori; and their 
criterion for such knowledge was one of which Kant himself, 
though somewhat confusedly, admitted the legitimacy. That 
criterion was the principle of contradiction, which for them was 
not merely a principle of tautological judgments, but included all 
relations of necessary coherence between concepts — all judg- 
ments of which the opposite is inconceivable because it involves 
the combination of ' incompossible ' predicates. An examination 
of Kant's earlier and later writings shows that he nowhere expli- 
citly rejects or invalidates this criterion — although, as a result 
of his confused and self-contradictory conception of the distinction 
between analytical and synthetical judgments, he failed to realize 
the full meaning and importance of the acceptance of such a 
criterion. Thus Kant's negative criticisms upon his predecessors 
bear effectively only upon their special arguments, not upon their 
general methodology ; and between him and them there was no 
such great gulf fixed as he supposed. 

Moreover, what Kant regarded as the most original and dis- 
tinctive of his own special contentions — namely, his 'reply to 
Hume ' upon the question of causality, expressed in the " Second 
Analogy of Experience" — conspicuously fails to exhibit an 
essential divergence of his doctrine from that of the so-called 
'dogmatists.' For the negative part of it — the contention that 
judgments about causation are ' synthetical,' incapable of demon- 
stration by any analysis of the direct implications of the concepts 
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involved, and hence not susceptible of apodictic proof — was as 
fully accepted by Leibniz as it was by Hume and Kant. And the 
positive part of Kant's theory of causality — i. e., the curious 
piece of reasoning by which he attempts, after all, to establish the 
thesis of the Second Analogy, that "every event presupposes 
some antecedent event upon which it follows according to a 
rule" — is little more than the elaboration of an argument 
sketched out in Wolff's Vernunftige Gedanken von Gott, der 
Welt, und der Seek des Menschen, auch alien Dingen uberhaupt, 
over sixty years before the Kritik der reinen Vernunft was 
published. 

A consideration of these facts should (i) somewhat qualify 
the prevailing estimate of Kant's originality ; (2) put an end to 
the idea that there was, at Kant's time, a solution of continuity 
in the historic working out of metaphysical problems ; and (3) 
make clear that Kant's general negative position with respect to 
the possibility of metaphysical knowledge was undermined by his 
own unmistakable, if somewhat ill-understood, acceptance 'of a 
rationalistic logic of concepts. 

8. The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality. By Thomas M. 

Johnson. 

Many absurd opinions about the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality are extant. To Plato have been attributed, utterly without 
warrant, the theories of monism, absorption of the soul into the 
Deity, and race immortality (which is a denial of immortality 
from the Platonic standpoint), and finally it has been asserted by 
some that he did not believe in the immortality of the soul at all. 
All these theories are totally alien to the Platonic conception of 
the nature of the soul. The constituent elements or essential 
characteristics of the rational soul are : unity, vitality, individu- 
ality, self-activity, self-consciousness, personal identity, immateri- 
ality, immortality. The soul is essentially immortal ; its immor- 
tality does not date from its connection with the body. That 
the nature of the soul is eternal, is one of Plato's cardinal dogmas, 
(i) The soul is immortal, because it is incorporeal. There are 
two kinds of being — one composite, the other simple; the former 
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subject to change and dissolution, the latter immutable and per- 
manent ; one perceived by sense, the other apprehended by mind 
alone ; the one is visible, the other invisible. When the soul 
employs the corporeal senses, it wanders, errs, and is confused ; 
but when it separates itself from the body and acts per se or inde- 
pendently, it attains to knowledge which is permanent, immutable, 
and immortal. The soul, therefore, being uncompounded, incor- 
poreal, and invisible, must be indissoluble or indestructible, i. e., 
immortal. (2) The soul is immortal, because it has by virtue 
of its nature self-activity and self-determination. No matter or 
body can be conceived as the originator of movement or activity. 
That which cannot act from itself, but derives its activity from 
another, may cease to move and perish. But that which is self- 
moved never ceases to be active, and is also the cause of motion 
or activity in all other things which are moved. And whatever 
is perpetually active is immortal. This self-activity, says Plato, 
is the very essence and true notion of the soul. Being a cause, 
the soul is therefore a principle, and it is the nature of a principle 
to exclude its contrary. That which is essentially self-active and 
self-determined can never cease to be active ; that which is the 
cause of activity and of change cannot be destroyed by the change 
called death. (3) The soul is immortal, because it possesses 
universal, necessary, and absolute ideas, which are essentially 
superior to the spheres of matter and sense, and participate in no 
respect in the corporeal or the corruptible. No form or species 
of matter, however subtle or refined it may be, can give the 
absolute, the necessary, the eternal. But the soul has the ideas 
of absolute beauty, goodness, perfection, and identity, to name 
only a few, and it has these by reason of its nature, which is one, 
simple, identical, and eternal. This is an argument of extraor- 
dinary strength and force to those who are able to grasp the 
essential distinction between ideas and sensations. 
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